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IRISH COMMENTS ON AN ENGLISH TEXT. 



" The only time England can use an Irishman is 
when he emigrates to America and votes for free 
trade." — London Times. 



The hatred of the Irish people for England, due to seven cen- 
turies of unparalleled oppression, has produced notable effects in 
the history of more countries than the two most interested. It 
has more than once been a factor in deciding the policy of great 
nations, and many decisive battles have been won by the vengeful 
valor it inspired. And yet its influence is generally exaggerated, 
both by too enthusiastic Irishmen and by English statesmen who 
cannot always see beneath the surface. 

" In whatever corner of the world you find an Irishman, there 
you find an enemy of England," is a saying that has passed into a 
proverb. It is a common boast among Irish Nationalists ; Eng- 
lish statesmen and writers make it a subject of frequent com- 
plaint. But, like most other assertions of a sweeping character, 
there is both truth and falsehood in it. Leaving the Irish loyal- 
ists out of account, it is true of the remainder, who are the vast 
majority, only in a limited sense. Strictly speaking, in fact, it 
is only true where there is a case of actual war between the coun- 
try where the Irishman resides and England. And even in war 
it is not always true when the man is found on British territory. 

Two thousand Wexford rebels formed the flower of Abercrom- 
bie's army which drove the French out of Egypt. The Light 
Division, which wrought such havoc among the French during 
the Peninsular War, was very largely Irish, and regiments com- 
posed exclusively of Irishmen contributed largely to the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo. And all this time fervent prayers went up 
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to heaven from every cabin in Ireland for Bonaparte's success, 
and Ireland's interests were clearly on the side of England's 
defeat. 

While all Ireland was looking anxiously for news of a Russian 
victory in the Crimea, and Irish patriots in America were seeking 
Muscovite aid for an uprising in the old land, the Eighteenth 
Royal Irish, by a desperate charge, captured an outwork of the 
Redan and retrieved the credit of that disastrous day for England. 
To-day, when Ireland and England are engaged in a desperate 
struggle in which the interests of the peasant class are more 
deeply involved than in any previous contest, and when the Irish 
race throughout the world is practically united, twelve thousand 
Irish peasants' sons in England's pay constitute the force which is 
the inscrument used to do the most effective work against the 
people's cause. 

But soldiers and policemen, it will be said, are not thinkers. 
Driven by adverse circumstances into England's service, they be- 
come part of a machine, and discipline and the excitement and 
provocation of battle bring out their natural fighting qualities. 
But how is it here in America ? Do men of Irish birth or descent 
in this country do anything to aid England's cherished policy or 
render her any real service ? Is it true that " the only time Eng- 
land can use an Irishman is when he emigrates to America and 
votes for free trade " ? 

The statement as put in the quotation is not true, as the fore- 
going statements have shown, but it is nevertheless only too true 
that the great majority of Irishmen in this country have, for some 
years at least, been doing England's work without intending it or 
knowing they were doing it. This is true, not alone in regard to 
the question of free trade, but also in the case of other important 
questions. But for Irish votes — the votes of men whose hatred of 
England and her policy is deep and ineradicable — the English de- 
mand for free trade would not be met by the desperate efforts of 
the Cleveland administration to reduce the tariff, for Mr. Cleveland 
would not be President. If those efforts succeed the very Irish- 
men responsible for it will be among the first victims. The first 
effect of the success of Cleveland's free-trade policy will be the 
immediate reduction of wages, and as the vast majority of Irish 
citizens belong to the wage-earning class they will be among the 
first sacrifices offered up to English greed. Their relatives in Ire- 
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land largely dependent on trans- Atlantic aid in one of the most 
trying hours of their unfortunate history, will be left powerless and 
helpless at the feet of the Coercionist Government. England at 
one blow will thus impoverish her Irish enemies in America and 
paralyze the arm of patriotism in Ireland. 

But for the same Irish votes and the recreancy of Irish poli- 
ticians guided only by sordid personal interests, or cowed by 
threats of political ostracism, the most serious danger that has 
threatened the Irish national cause for many years would not now 
menace it. If the extradition treaty should pass the Senate, 
there is not an act of resistance to tyranny classed as a crime by 
an infamous coercion act that cannot be brought under its pro- 
visions, and England's heavy hand can be laid on the Irish exile 
in this country in the crowded city of the East, on the Western 
prairie, or in the depths of the Rocky Mountain mine. Coercion 
would be brought to the very door of the Irish citizen of the 
United States, and he would have the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that his own vote contributed largely to bring about 
that extraordinary state of things. 

But for Irish votes the Fisheries treaty, the weakest surrender 
of American rights that ever disgraced American diplomacy, 
would not have been conceded to enable the most virulent, the 
meanest and most treacherous enemy of Ireland among living 
Englishmen to return home with an increase of power and prestige 
to be used for the injury of the cause which those who cast those 
votes hold dear. 

It is evident, therefore, that the assertion that "the only use 
England can make of an Irishman is when he emigrates to Amer- 
ica and votes for free trade," is only half a truth. England finds 
many other uses for him, and they include the whole line of Eng- 
lish policy in this country, of which Mr. Cleveland's administra- 
tion is the exponent and the chief instrument. But did the Irish 
voters who are responsible for this state of things deliberately con- 
template such a result, and will they continue to play the role of 
cat's-paw for England ? Most assuredly they did not contemplate 
it, and it becomes every day more pi'obable that they will con- 
tribute very largely to the correction of the evil. Many thousands 
of Irish citizens.revolted against the pro-British policy four years 
ago, and their numbers will be swelled by large accessions this 
year. As the issue becomes more clearly defined, they will be 
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found among the most enthusiastic supporters of the broad Amer- 
ican policy represented by the present Kepublican Presidential 
candidate, and those who adhere to old party lines will help to 
reinfuse a truly American spirit into the Democracy. 

The issue of Free Trade and Protection was never clearly 
presented to Irish citizens of the present generation before. The 
broad and comprehensive foreign policy that they are led to expect 
from the election of Mr. Harrison they first saw outlined in the 
dispatches of Mr. Blaine, and it at once attracted many thousands 
of them, not, as the Mugwumps charge, that they expected it to 
eventuate in war with England, but because they believed it 
promised many benefits to the land in which their lot was cast. 
Kepublican administrations, from Grant's to that of Arthur, had 
not a foreign policy to attract them, and Irish- American citizens 
in England were allowed to be outraged without even a protest. 
On the other hand, the Democratic administrations before the 
war had acted with commendable spirit and promptitude in such 
emergencies, and it was natural for lifelong Democrats to expect 
adherence to party traditions as a result of a Democratic 
triumph. They did not realize that parties, as well as men, had 
changed — they were not even aware of the change they themselves 
had undergone — and they did not understand, as few other men 
did, the logical development of the tendencies given to both 
parties by the result of the war. 

These things are beginning to dawn upon Irish citizens now, 
and the next few years will witness an enormous and a permanent 
change in their attitude towards the two great parties that strug- 
gle for the mastery of the Republic. 

During the war it was England's policy to break up the Union. 
Not from love of the Southern people, but from hatred and fear 
of Democratic institutions and a desire to create a great market 
for her wares, the English aristocracy and mercantile classes 
wished to see the Southern oligarchy build up a great slave con- 
federacy that would manufacture nothing. They aided it all they 
dared. While Irish Democratic soldiers flocked to the defense of 
the Union, the voice of Ireland rang out from crowded mass 
meetings, sending sympathy to the North, and warning England 
to keep her hands off. 

To-day, when the industrial life of the Republic is menaced by 
a combination of the same hostile forces, enough of Irish citizens 
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will be found to sever old party ties and rush to the defense of the 
country's true interests to place them out of danger for a genera- 
tion, if not forever. They recognize that America's interests are 
their own, and that hatred of England and love of their adopted 
country unite for once in urging them to strong and vigorous 
action. 

After next November, England will find very little use for an 
Irishman in America, the American people will respect him more 
than ever, and every European potentate, from the Czar of Russia 
to the Pope in Rome, will know that he is not a thing to be trifled 
with. In short, the status of the Irishman will be raised in 
America, and England's hope of crushing him in Ireland will 
vanish into thin air. 

John Devoy. 



It is true that Irishmen are not as useful to England as they 
have been. They cannot be relied on to carry England's flag 
over the parapets of war as enthusiastically as of yore. They bait 
the masters in Parliament who have been baiting them. And, 
crime of crimes, they are not as useful in starving themselves to 
pay rent to Englishmen of older or of later birth as was their 
wont up to a decade ago. But their lack of usefulness does not 
end there. It was the custom of the Irish when they emigrated 
hither to scrape and save in the Land of the Free to help those 
left behind to pay the otherwise impossible rents. Then, indeed, 
an emigrating Irishman was useful. He worked here under 
blazing sun or in snow and rain for " the little tyrant of his 
fields" in Ireland. Instead of this, the once useful Irish emi- 
grant now furnishes funds to harry the English landlords year in 
and year out. He watches every move of English diplomacy and 
delights in setting his foot upon its neck when it serpentines 
near him. The London Times trusts that a remnant of the old 
usefulness may survive in the emigrated Irishman voting for free 
trade in America. 

It is a vain hope. It was written, if we may guess at the 
foggy penetralia of the writer's misapprehensions, under the idea 
that the issue of the present presidential campaign was, what it 
is not, namely, between a total extinction of the protective tariff 
and keeping the tariff where it is. 
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The question is actually limited in this campaign to the extent 
to which the tariff should be modified as a means of reducing the 
surplus revenue of the federal government. The Democrats pro- 
pose to cut off the surplus, partly by a reduction of the custom 
dues, so scaled they claim as not to endanger the country's in- 
dustries, and partly by a reduction of the internal revenue. The 
Republican plan is to lower the tariff, but more sparingly than the 
Democrats, and to make a correspondingly larger cut in the in- 
ternal revenue, even to sweeping it away altogether if necessary. 
There is no grave risk to American industry, no usefulness to 
England in either scheme. 

For my part I see more good in a moderate reduction of the 
tariff and a great benefit in reducing the Internal Revenue which 
taxes commerce between the States. 

As to specific schemes for dealing with the surplus I prefer Mr. 
Randall's to that of Mr. Mills. As the Republican Senate meas- 
ure has not been made known at this writing, I cannot judge of it. 
All the tariff measures submitted or likely to be submitted will be 
found to recognize the protective factor as necessary to be pre- 
served. 

American manufactures are to be fostered or protected for the 
good of the entire nation, and not merely for the manufacturer 
who gets the profits, nor alone for th« workmen or workwomen 
he employs at the lowest rate he can get them to work for. Va- 
riety of industry is what makes a nation truly self-sustaining. The 
protective tariff has undoubtedly helped and is helping to make 
in this respect our national life complete. 

England reared her industries on Protection. She reached 
what she calls " free trade" out of her necessities. She could 
not feed her manufacturing population cheaply and she repealed 
the corn laws or tariff on breadstuffs. The empty English stomach 
cried out, and England has ever since made a virtue of filling it. 
Characteristic of English cunning overlaid by English egotism it 
is to do this, and it is the top and bottom of her free trade 
" philosophy." Poxlike, having cut off her own no longer useful 
tail of a tariff, she urges every other nation to do the same. Our 
tariff is still needed to keep off flies, withal. 

No American party could hope to live which would attempt to 
uproot at this juncture the present system, which has answered its 
purpose so well, and no party is attempting it. To modify it so 
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as to fit it to the growing wealth of the country is a task worthy 
of the highest statesmanship. 

It is, however, not the Treasury surplus only which menaces 
the present tariff. The trusts, those aggregations of the capital 
in entire industries, combined for the purpose of raising prices 
and doubtless of lowering wages, attack it on one hand. The 
migration hither of European labor of the cheapest kind attacks 
it on the other, for all the factors which drive wages down- 
ward, as they have been going down, will tend to make a high 
tariff a burden. In proportion as it is a burden it must be lowered, 
and the reduction under such circumstances will help no outside 
nation whatever. It will not be useful to England. 

More and more labor is coming to America. Our great coun- 
try will attract an enormous immigration for a hundred years to 
come. As it absorbed millions of Irish and German, it is absorbing 
Swedish, Italian, Bohemian, Hungarian, Russian and Polish 
millions, and will continue to absorb them. It will draw and is 
drawing the best workers from England itself. 

A spirit of hostility to the later European immigrants 
has given rise to an outcry against "pauper labor" coming 
here. I do not join in it. I respect all labor. Irish labor 
in America was once branded as the labor of paupers ; so 
Italian, Bohemian and Polish labor is to-day. These later 
comers will progress. The country lifts its laborers up as no 
other country in the world does. Every working arm and brain 
added to our population adds to our potentiality of controlling 
the markets of the world in all things which the country will 
produce. And this is America's commercial destiny. 

Before arriving at that stage of power, a long battle will have 
been fought with our commercial rivals, of which England is the 
greatest ; but they will go down one by one before the ever-grow- 
ing industrial might of America. It will not be the victory of 
to-day or to-morrow, and it involves many now obscure and com- 
plex factors ; but one sign by which we shall know when the time 
for a sweeping tariff reduction is at hand for us will be the impo- 
sition by England of import duties on our manufactures to save 
her own from utter extinction. The " fair-trader" of to-day in 
England is the forerunner of the English " high-tariff man " of 
hereafter, and he is coming. 

England has been and will be in language and race the sister, 
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but in commerce and politics the foe of America. Her coal and 
iron coming out of the earth almost side by side make her the 
most compact industrial force of her size in the world. But her 
limit is definite, and her commercial overthrow will awaken no 
pity — incarnation of selfishness and greed as she has been. 

She robbed and misgoverned Ireland to preserve its land to 
her aristocrats and its commerce to the English trading class. 
Every Englishman from the king to the peer, from the bishop to 
the beer seller, was pecuniarily interested in Ireland's misgovern- 
ment — the king for his revenues, the peer for his rents, his off- 
spring for the fat offices, the bishop for his tithes, the parson for 
his fat livings, the trader for his monopoly. Had America re- 
mained a colony, such would be the relation of Englishmen to her 
to-day. Unshackled and free of this hierarchy of tribute-takers, 
America has grown to be England's competitor and will presently 
be her master. 

Irishmen here will be Americans in the struggle. England 
has taught Irishmen to hate her by oppressing them, and by hating 
them even when she could no longer oppress. If, as now seems 
probable, England, urged thereto by men of broad minds and 
deep sympathies, should give Ireland a fair measure of self-gov- 
ernment to the strengthening and solidifying of the British 
Empire, this hatred will disappear from Ireland as it dies out in 
England, and will be as sensibly modified among the free Irish- 
men in America. But whether justice is done to Ireland or not, 
the commercial conflict between England and America must go 
on. It has no sentiment in it. Irishmen here may be expected 
to see as clearly as others, in any event, what is good for America 
and what would be " useful" to England. 

The Irish-born citizen will now vote for the tariff. When the 
time is ripe for it, he, in common with the rest of the American 
nation, will vote for free trade, and then that will be to vote the 
commercial death of England. If that will be "useful," Eng- 
land is welcome to it. The London Times, which on the Irish 
question presents the unpleasant spectacle of a blind worm turn- 
ing in its own outgivings, is welcome to it. 

If I have traveled over- wide in accounting for the faith that is 
in me in this matter, it is because as an American citizen I cannot 
close my eyes to all the facts as they appear to me, though per- 
haps some may expect me as an Irishman to settle the question off- 
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hand in sheer revolt of feeling against the cynical malevolence 
of an ignorant Englishman. 

Joseph I. C. Clarke. 



Well, no. " When an Irishman emigrates to America and 
votes for free trade" it is not " the only time England can use him.*' 
The other time is when he does not emigrate, is, by English free 
trade, compelled to " stand and deliver" all that he can produce ; 
is left without the chance of a career, often without the means of 
existence, in Ireland ; and is forced to prostitute labor, skill, 
courage or genius, sometimes his life, in building up a power that 
while robbing proclaims him a worthless savage, she has during 
these centuries, out of the goodness of her heart, been laboring, 
almost hopelessly, to civilize. 

A very long time that other time has been. With the excep- 
tion of the few happy years during which Grattan's Parliament 
and Volunteers prevented British free trade in his countrymen's 
lives and property, it has. in the main, continued from the day 
England first found herself able to impose her " system of econ- 
omy" or robbery on Ireland at the cannon's mouth. It exists 
to-day, and will continue to exist, Mr. Parnell's agitation, all other 
agitations, Mr. Gladstone's proposed so-called parliament, and all 
such toy parliaments to the contrary, notwithstanding, until some 
such crisis in English affairs as will follow the advance of Russia 
Indiawards, or the continuance by America of the protective tariff, 
affords armed Irishmen, under some Phil Sheridan, their "op- 
portunity" to get the British Government, bayonets and free 
trade, " bag and baggage," out of Ireland at once and forever. 
Then, and not till then, finding occupation and an honorable 
career at home, can Irishmen prevent England from using them. 

It would require volumes, instead of a brief article, to recount 
the uses she ha3 made of those hundreds of thousands of Irishmen, 
who, starved by her policy from home, have been forced into her 
blue jacket or red coat, to follow her drumbeat around the world, 
in her numberless plundering, marauding and robbing expeditions 
against unoffending and defenceless countries, tribes and peoples, 
as well as in her deadlier conflicts with her equals in war. Those 
who, from actual experience in the camp, march or battle-field, are 
familiar with the qualities of the Irish soldier, need not be told to 
vol. cxlvii. — no. 382. 'ao 
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what uses he can be put. And, when we consider that, according 
to Major Butler, of the British army, the proportion of Irishmen in 
it, during its most eventful period, rose to sixty-six per cent,, we 
may well ask, What would England have been without them ? 
What would her history in Canada have been had it 
not been Wolfe who met Montcalm on the Heights of 
Abraham ? How different might have been her place on the 
maps of Europe, Asia, and Africa without the services of the 
Lawrences, the Napiers, the Goughs, and the Roberts. What, 
today, might have been her place among the nations had it been 
other than Wellington and his countrymen, who, with their fellow 
Celts, the Highlanders, withstood the legions of the Great Cor- 
sican until the coming of Blucher on that fateful day at Waterloo. 
In cabinet, parliament, and diplomacy she has made frequent 
enough use of the countrymen of Burke, Sheridan, Palmerston, 
and Dufferin. In literature how often do we find Steele, Sheri- 
dan, and Goldsmith doing duty as " English" authors. In her 
halls of learning, journalism, marts of commerce, workshops, and 
great industries, Irishmen in great numbers labor, to her gain and 
the loss of their native land. The tourist sees at every 
port in Ireland steamers laden with cattle and produce for 
England, and wonders why a country that produces so much 
is always poor and often starving. The explanation is — Through 
free trade England takes all the peasant produces, beyond a 
bare existence, and keeps him a helot. The Nationalist ob- 
jects to the use she has made of the noblest of his race, of the 
hangings, burnings, pitch-capping, banishment, and imprison- 
ment to which she had subjected the Father Sheehys, Wm. Orrs, 
Wolf Tones, Emmets, Mitchells, Meaghers, Kirkhans, O'Learys, 
and others who sought to end her blighting sway in Ireland, 
Everything goes out of Ireland, and nothing is returned. Her 
intellect, skill, energy, and resources are drained away to support 
England, without even acknowledgment. Against all this the 
Nationalist protests, and, further, demurs at being hanged for 
mentioning the matter and its remedy to his countrymen. All 
these uses has she been able to make of Irishmen through free 
trade, for be it known that the crime of England against Ireland 
has been the destruction of her industries. Compared with this- 
the baneful effects of her wars, massacres, and penal laws upon 
the national life have been transient and ephemeral. 
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Over one hundred years ago Hely Hutchinson, an Irish Tory 
gentleman, founder of the House of Donoughmore, wrote a series 
of letters to His Britannic Majesty's Government on " The Com- 
mercial Restraints of Ireland." In direct and dignified, though 
respectful language, they point out how one after the other of 
Irish industries, the linen trade excepted, had been destroyed by 
English laws, and asks for their repeal. The book was bought up 
by the Government, as high as a thousand pounds sterling being 
paid for a copy, and burned. A copy of it, however, still exists 
in the Stephen Calwell Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and would afford instructive reading to those Irish-Americans who 
propose to vote for the English policy against the country to which 
they have fled. 

It is needless to say that the obnoxious laws were not repealed 
until, in 1782, an independent Irish Parliament, supported by 
Henry Grattan's Volunteers and Napper Tandy's artillery, enacted 
protective tariff laws for the revival of Irish manufactures. The 
movement of Grattan, like the beginning of the American Revo- 
lution, was a revolt against the no longer endurable restraints of 
British free trade. 

During her eighteen years of protection, Ireland enjoyed a 
period of unexampled prosperity, and advanced in manufactures 
more rapidly than any other country in Europe. 

To-day the tourist in Dublin lingers to admire the magnificent 
public and private buildings, now mostly vacant, that during that 
glorious era arose under the magical influence of protection. 

But the spoiler prevailed. In 1800, British gold and bayonets 
carried, through a corrupted Parliament, the dreaded " Act of 
Union." Irish independence and manufactures fell at one blow. 
The great patriot and statesman who raised could no longer pro- 
tect them. He had " stood by their cradle," he now " followed 
their bier." English free trade could now work its wont — fac- 
tories closing, owners bankrupt, workmen flying, ruin every- 
where, is the story from that day to this. 

This much for the uses England has made of Irishmen else- 
where. We are not disposed to underestimate the value, to her, of 
Irish votes, for free trade, in America, in the past. We cannot 
overestimate their importance to her, in the future, in the com- 
bined attack she and the successors of the slave-holding oligarchy 
are now making upon the educated labor and industrial indepen- 
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dence of these States. The supplying of works of handicraft to 
over sixty millions of people now here, and others to come , the 
destruction of a great and rising rival, who, by superior skill and 
fair dealing, will soon drive her from the markets of the two 
Americas ; the continued existence of the, as present constituted, 
British Empire, which, resting upon, must go down with the 
loss of manufacturing and commercial supremacy — these are 
the colossal prizes for which she contends, these the nuts she 
expects to get out of the fire, by the use of her favorite cat's- 
paw, the Irish-American vote, when she modestly asks her pro- 
fessed enemies to elect to the Presidency the man who declares : 
"I believe in free trade, as I believe in the Protestant religion." 

Will they do it ? We think not. 

Like that intense Irish Nationalist, the greatest of political 
economists, whose works are revolutionizing the world, Henry C. 
Carey, son of the great United Irishman, Matthew Carey, friend 
of Washington and Lafayette, and co-laborer with Grattan, Irish- 
men ' in increased and increasing numbers are learning to be 
" always opposed to England, and therefore always right." 

The subjoined extracts are from the Irish- American memorial 
presented to the recent convention that nominated General Har- 
rison : " Believing that the good of our native can be best pro- 
moted by the greatness of our adopted country, and that its great- 
ness will come through the success of the Republican party, 
under a leader worthy of the high office, an American of Ameri- 
cans, pledged only to the support of American principles, we are 
convinced that a larger number of our countrymen than ever 
before will labor with enthusiasm to carry to victory the standard 
of that party over the first national convention of which Judge 
Robert Emmet presided." 

William Carroll, M.D. 



The above, like most statements of the London Times con- 
cerning Ireland and Irishmen, is not true. Unfortunately the 
Irish in their native land have been only too often used by Eng- 
land, and they have been among the most pliant instruments of 
British oppression in Ireland. The hated constabulary is mainly 
composed of Irishmen, while the paid magistracy, the judges and 
the various officers of the Crown, are drawn largely from the 
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native element. It is true that these Government employes are 
renegade Irishmen, and that the higher officials are for the most 
part alien in race, religion and sentiment to the overwhelming 
majority of the people ; but the facts are enough to disprove the 
statement that the only time England can use an Irishman is 
under the circumstances mentioned by the Times. However, 
considering the demoralizing system of bribes and corruption — 
unparalleled in history — which has been so marked a feature of 
English rule in Ireland, the only wonder is that a larger propor- 
tion of the people has not succumbed to the blandishments of the 
seducer. 

As regards England's " use " of the Irish in America, it is 
undeniable that a large proportion of the latter have been and still 
are, unwittingly, no doubt, the tools of England. In so far as 
Irishmen in this country have supported the free-trade policy of 
the Democratic party, they have been virtually the allies 
and friends of England. Having lost her foothold in the Euro- 
pean marts, and with Russia closely pushing her in the East, 
England turns wistfully to America in the hope of securing here 
a market for the disposal of her wares. Free trade would give 
her the coveted prize. There is no lack of evidence to show that 
one of England's most cherished desires is the triumph of the free- 
trade policy in the United States. The unanimous approval with 
which the English press of all shades of political opinion has hailed 
every free trade manifestation in the United States, such as the 
President's December message, the Mills bill and the Democratic na- 
tional platform, speaks conclusively on this point. Neither have 
the English newspapers been backward in pointing out that the 
adoption of a free-trade policy by the United States would give 
English manufacturers and English trade such a boom as they 
have not received during the present century. 

Now it may be asked, Why cannot Irish- Americans see that 
by supporting the Democratic free-trade policy they are being used 
to further the interests of English manufacturers and English 
workmen, and that, too, to the sacrifice of the interests of Ameri- 
can industries and American labor ? This anomaly is easily 
explained. Until within a few years past almost the entire body 
of Irish voters were included in the Democratic party. How this 
came to be the case is well known to the student of American 
political history. It was the result of circumstances which every 
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fair-minded man will now readily admit were beyond the control 
of the Republican party, and for which the Republican party, as a 
party, was not responsible. Indeed, it is a fact that in the days 
of Know-nothingism, which unscrupulous Democrats have per- 
sistently represented as the offspring of Republicanism, their 
were far more members of that intolerant and un-American party 
drawn from the ranks of the Democracy than there were from the 
Republican ranks. The fact remains, however, that owing to a 
combination of circumstances which were entirely misunderstood 
by the Irish, the latter were almost in a body attracted to the 
Democratic party, and were in a similar degree repelled by the 
Republican party. The consequence was that the Democrats 
came to be regarded by Irishmen as their friends and the Republi- 
cans as their enemies, and a large number of Irish voters have 
ever since been too ready to accept unquestioningly the policy of 
the former party on any issue that might arise. 

The Democratic party has been, moreover, glaringly disingen- 
uous, inconsistent and even dishonest in regard to its attitude on 
the tariff. One time its leaders and party organs will loudly con- 
tend that the Democratic policy in regard to the tariff is one not 
of destruction, but of revision, and they make this contention in 
face of the fact that the party has for years been endeavoring to 
bring about, in a more or less direct way, an economic policy 
which even the members of the Cobden Club and the press of Free 
Trade England — who certainly ought to be good judges in such 
matters — characterize as free trade. At another time, when the 
above course would not be expedient, a virtually free-trade policy 
is openly espoused, while protection is denounced as the bane of 
the farmers. One story will be told to the wage-earners of the 
great manufacturing States, while a contrary story will be re- 
hearsed to the people of the non-manufacturing districts of the 
South. This chameleon-like policy is beautifully illustrated in 
the glaring inconsistencies of the Mills bill. The Free Traders 
have thus succeeded in throwing dust in the eyes of many Demo- 
crats, Irish-Americans included. And to disarm any possible 
fears the latter might have lest England, the hereditary enemy of 
their native land, might be the principal beneficiary under the new 
economic system, it is always made to appear that such fears are ut- 
terly groundless, and that what in fact England most dreads is lest 
there should be a departure from the present protective policy ? 
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These tactics have to a certain extent succeeded. But, on the 
other hand, the number of Irish- Americans who see the situation 
in its true light is increasing daily. It is safe to affirm that a 
large majority of the Irishmen who do their own thinking, and 
will not suffer others to do it for them, and who have, besides, 
no political axes to grind, have finally shaken off the yoke 
of the party bosses. The solid Irish-Democratic vote has been 
broken up forever, a result fraught with good to the country at 
large, and to none more so than Irish-Americans themselves. 
The wisest and best Irishmen among us, men not identified w ; th 
either party, such as the thoughtful and learned Rev. Dr. Ber- 
nard O'Reilly, have hailed with joy this self-emancipating move- 
ment on the part of their countrymen. I think I can safely put 
the number of Irishmen in this State alone who have cut loose 
from their political bondage in the Democratic party as not less 
than one hundred thousand. It is needless to say that those 
voters cannot be used in the interests of England. 

It is, however, a great mistake, and does Irish-Americans a 
gross injustice, to say that, as a body, their attitude in regard to a 
question like that of the tariff is governed solely or principally by 
the bearing of such question on English interests. Such is not 
the case. Irish- Americans in all matters pertaining to America 
are American citizens pure and simple, looking at American 
public questions from the standpoint of Americans, and joining 
faithfully and fraternally with their fellow citizens of all origins 
in furthering the interests of the Republic. Irish- Americans, 
while retaining their love for their native land, surely need not, 
and will not, on that account abate one jot or tittle of their 
Americanism. The primary objection of Irish-Americans to 
free trade is not that it would benefit their old enemy 
England — though this result would be wormwood and gall 
to them — but that it would injure America, And they 
favor the continuance of the protective system, not because 
it shuts out English goods from the American markets, though 
this result is most gratifying to them, but because it safeguards 
our own industries and the interests of our own workingmen. 
Intelligent Irish-Americans know that by voting against free 
trade they are not only serving the interests of the Republic but 
striking a most effective blow at England, and no true American 
will complain that they enjoy their sweet revenge on the heredi- 
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tary enemy of both nations. Indeed, even a casual reader of the 
American press will see that in the present campaign Americans 
are scarcely one whit behind their Irish fellow-citizens in their 
hostility to England, and free trade is as roundly denounced by 
them because of the advantages it would confer on England as 
because of the injury it would inflict on America. This is only 
natural. England is the hereditary foe of America as well as of 
Ireland. Since the Colonies threw off the British yoke England has 
made two desperate attempts to destroy the Republic — once in 
1812, and again, in a far more treacherous and dastardly manner, 
during our Civil War. As a participant in the latter, I well re- 
member the fierce indignation of our soldiers when gathering up 
on the battle-field the arms of the Confederate dead, at finding the 
weapons, in hundreds of cases, bearing the stamp of the British 
Crown. The first hostile shot fired on Sumter was from a gun 
forged in England. The "Alabama" and " Shenandoah," which 
inflicted upon American shipping a blow from which it has not 
yet recovered, were built in British shipyards, and in part manned 
by British seamen, with the avowed object of destroying our mer- 
cantile marine. Why, America has little less reason than Ireland 
to hate England, the deadly foe of both nations. 

England is just now engaged in a third attempt to cripple the 
Republic by aiding the Free Traders to bring about an economic 
policy which would first destroy our industrial prosperity. I 
agree with the sentiments expressed on the floor of the United 
States Senate by that fearless and aggressive advocate of Amer- 
ican principles, Senator Riddleberger, viz., that "we will never 
be a free nation until we have whipped England for the third 
time." Now, we have already whipped England twice, and the 
opportunity to administer a third drubbing will be presented this 
fall. This opportunity will be eagerly seized, especially by Irish- 
men, and although the instrument of castigation this time will be 
the ballot instead of the bullet, it will be found mighty effectual. 
Irishmen do not often get a chance to wipe out old scores with 
England, and, therefore, I feel satisfied that they will make the 
most of the present opportunity, and that thousands of Irish 
Democrats, throwing party obligations to the winds, will unite 
with their Irish Republican brothers in inflicting condign punish- 
ment upon the hated oppressor of their motherland. 

M. Kerwin. 
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In this campaign the Irish-American voter has an important 
advantage over other voters. If he be a man of any intelligence 
he has had the opportunity for a study in comparative politics, 
which must be of great value to him in making up his mind 
whether Free Trade or Protection is the better policy for the 
country of his adoption. His own country is under the rule and 
tutelage of the great free trade nation, and for seven-eighths of 
a century it has enjoyed all those advantages which attend " buy- 
ing in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest," without 
regard to the effects upon the producing classes, and which free 
trade offers us. The Irishman has had the opportunity of com- 
paring theory with practice in this matter, and seeing whether 
the headlong race for cheapness is a blessing or a curse to " the 
most numerous class, that is the poorest." And he knows by 
sorrowful recollection and recent observation that the outcome of 
it all is a national poverty, which Chinese Gordon declared to sur- 
pass that of the wretched and oppressed peoples of Asia and 
Africa he spent his life in trying to relieve. 

The root of Irish misery — as all impartial observers, free 
traders not excepted, are now corning to agree — is to be found not 
in over-population, not in a bad land system, not in faults of 
creed or character of the Irish people, but in the absence of any- 
thing but farming to employ the people. The country feeds 
something like twice its population, and sinks into ever deepen- 
ing poverty as emigration depletes the population yet further. If 
the land were divided among its people it would give them only 
$14.00 worth a head, and its ownership would not suffice to put a 
stop to perennial hunger and recurrent famine. The success of 
the Irish people as workmen, as farmers and even as capitalists in 
this country and in the British colonies, suffices to show that it is 
neither their creed nor their character which stands in the way of 
their prosperity at home. Between the closer study of the facts 
and the failure of quack remedies there has been a steady approach 
to consensus on the nature of the evil. The only remaining dif- 
ference is as regard the remedy. The Free Traders simply de- 
spair of the future of the island ; Protectionists have a well- 
founded confidence that the method of protection to home indus- 
try, which lifted America from sinking into a similar slough in 
1783-89, would be the economic salvation of Ireland. 

The ruin of Ireland dates from the ill-fated Union of 1801. 
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It was in the interest of British manufacturers that that Union 
was negotiated, although the rising of '98 furnished also a politi- 
cal motive. Napoleon had shut up the Continent from British 
exports, when they began to look to Ireland for an outlet for their 
surplus of manufactures. The first proposal of the Union in 
1799 was rejected by the Irish Parliament expressly on the ground 
that it would involve the ruin of those Irish manufactures which 
had grown up under a protective tariff during the previous six- 
teen years. When they agreed to the second proposal in 1800, it 
was as Grattan said, the introduction of free trade. "All the 
policy," he said, " of nursing our growing fabrics, and thereby 
of improving the industry of our country, employing her chil- 
dren, and expending her wealth upon her own labor, is now aban- 
doned, and the language of the Union is ' Buy where you can, and 
as cheap as you can.' " (Speech of March 19, 1800.) 

Some reserves were made in the Treaty of Union in behalf of 
Irish manufactures, by the retention of some duties for a time, 
but by 1822 the last were repealed, and the manufactures did not 
survive them five years. The advantage of British manufacturers 
in the possession of large capitals, trained labor and well estab- 
lished markets, proved as effectual for the extinction of Ireland's 
manufacturing industry in the nineteenth century, as vile laws 
had been for its suppression in the eighteenth. Hence the vast 
power acquired by her landlords and abused by so many of them of 
levying rack-rents upon the lands, and of confiscating the tenant's 
improvements by adding their annual value to the rent. Hence 
the desolating famines, which never fall upon countries whose 
manufactures give them the means to draw upon the resources of 
other land in the hour of need. Hence the ruin not only of 
tenants but of freeholders and landlords, by the prostration ol 
their one industry through the absence of any home market for 
its products. Hence the flight of the people by millions from the 
country they love so passionately, to enrich other lands by the 
industry which found no opening at home. Hence the demand 
from the Irish people for the restoration of that legislative independ- 
ence under which they prospered through the care taken of their 
industries by protective legislation, and which they would use to re- 
store that legislation. " Protection is an article of faith in the eco- 
nomical creed of the great majority of Irishmen," says Mr. George 
Pellew, an American Free Trader who visited Ireland in 1887. 
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The Irish- American voter who has given any attention to the 
matter knows that this is what fr°e trade has done for his native 
country. He knows that Ireland has been sacrificed to England's 
ambition to make herself the workshop of the world, and to hold 
all other countries on the level of producers of food and raw ma- 
terial for her consumption. He knows that so long as England 
continues to legislate for Ireland, the root of Irish misery will 
never be touched by any remedy she will consent to have tried. 
And he now is asked to help to subject the industry of his adopted 
country to the same oppressive competition which ruined that of 
the country of his birth. It is alike his personal interest and his 
attachment to his native land which co-operates with his loyalty 
to that of his adoption in forbidding him to adopt this course. 
The Irishman in America is very generally a wage-earner. The 
extinction of manufactures and the exhaustion of capital at home 
sent him to America to make his beginnings at the lowest round 
of the ladder. He had not even skilled labor to offer to his em- 
ployers, for where could he acquire that in a country which im- 
ports nearly every spade and shovel, knife and fork, chair and 
table, boot and shoe, dish and plate, piece of paper, and woolen 
or cotton garment that is used in the island ? This is the exhibit 
made of Irish industries in the testimony taken by Sir Eardley 
Wilmott's parliamentary committee in 1885. The utter want of 
any kind of industrial skill, its complete extinction through dis- 
use, is a common subject of lament among all classes in Ireland. 

As a consequence, the Irish in America, although now they 
are taking to farming in rapidly increasing numbers, and although 
many of them have risen to become employers of labor, are in the 
main wage-earners still. What have they or their class to gain 
by introducing into America the cheapness of Ireland, when this 
is sure to bring with it that depression of the producing classes 
upon which this cheapness depends ? Are they oppressed by a 
tariff under which the wages of the skilled artisan have risen 
from four hundred and thirty-eight dollars to seven hundred and 
twenty dollars a year, while the cost of necessaries has fallen 
from twenty-six to forty-six per cent. — a tariff which brings them 
in increased wages seven times as much as the higher cost of liv- 
ing in America takes from them ? They are not so stupid as to 
risk their own welfare for the promotion of a policy which would 
inure chiefly to the benefit of the hereditary enemy of their coun- 
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try, #nd whose introduction is hailed with delight by all the organs 
of British opinion. 

Some Irish- Americans will agree to all that can be said against 
free trade in both Ireland and America, but they refuse to see 
that it is an issue in American politics at the present time. They 
adhere to the Democratic party because they refuse to believe that 
it means to proceed further in the reform of the tariff than is 
needed to remove its inequalities. They are taken with such 
objections as that the Mills bill proposes nothing more than a 
reduction between a sixth and a seventh of the present duties. 
But they cannot but regard it as ominous of no good to the 
country that the organs of English opinion are so jubilant over 
the President's Message of January last and the Mills bill. It is 
a safe rule in wai"fare, whether military or industrial, to find out 
what your enemy wants you to do, and do not do it. 

If the Mills bill proposed a horizontal reduction of one-sixth 
along the whole line, there might be a plea that it would not do 
much harm. But if a man tears down part of a wall to the very 
foundation on the plea that the whole wall was higher than was 
necessary for its purposes, he hardly can plead that his whole 
operation amounted to no more than a reasonable reduction of its 
height. As regards salt, wool, lumber and a number of important 
American products, whose production must affect the labor market 
and the welfare of our farmers, the Mills bill enacts absolute free 
trade. In other cases it makes reductions which put the duties 
much below the protective level. The amount of this reduction 
is made to appear less in the "between six and seven per cent." 
calculation, by reason of especial favors extended to Southern 
industries, like the growing of peanuts and sumac, and to North- 
ern industries located in States whose votes are sorely needed by 
the Democrats this year. 

It is especially important to note that the Mills bill is not 
regarded as a finality by any of its supporters. It is only, in 
the words the late Mr. Dorsheimer used of its predecessor, " the 
first firm step toward free trade" ; or in those of Mr. "VVatter- 
son, the first move toward "the total destruction of the protective 
system." He who votes for the Democratic candidate this year, 
expresses in his vote his approval of the doctrines of the Presi- 
dent's Message, which involves one such bill after another until 
free trade is complete. And he also votes to fasten the hold of 
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the free trade leaders upon the Democratic party, so that as 
long as that party has control of any department of the gov- 
ernment, that control will be nsed in the interests of the 
free-trade policy. Let any intelligent voter place himself, in im- 
agination, in the halls of Congress on the first Monday of next 
December, if Mr. Cleveland should be elected. "What would be 
the atmosphere of the House in this matter ? What the character 
of the proposals with reference to the tariff ? Would these be con- 
fined to the Mills bill, bad as it is, or would not the free-trade 
leaders begin to " wonder at their own moderation" in proposing 
so mild a measure ? It is impossible to see how a protectionist 
who is sincerely attached to the Democratic party and believes in 
its principles can do other than wish for its defeat this year, that 
the incubus of free trade leadership may be thrown off forever. 

Robert Ellis Thompson. 



